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THE EVOLUTION OF AIM AND METHOD IN THE 
TEACHING OF NATURE-STUDY IN THE COM- 
MON SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 



IRA BENTON MEYERS 
School of Education,- The University of Chicago 



The following sketch on the teaching of nature-study in the 
common or elementary schools of the United States is a sum- 
mary of the various efforts of the schools during the past to 
direct the attention of children to a study of their nature envi- 
ronment in such a way as to render the results educative. It 
includes studies known at different periods as natural history, 
natural science, object-lessons, lessons on common things, nature- 
study, elementary science, and frequently as one of the special- 
ized sciences, botany or zoology. 

The aim in the study has been to get the various reasons 
offered, by the advocates of this work, for introducing it into 
the common schools; the aim or purpose of the study as stated 
at different periods and stages of its existence; the ways in 
which it was taught; the various modifications which it has 
undergone ; the degree of success or failure attending the teach- 
ing, as evidenced by the praise or criticisms of the times; and 
the bearing which this past experience may have upon giving 
direction to our present-day outlook into the teaching of nature- 
study. 

The paper also touches, in a very general way, upon the atti- 
tude of the people, during these several stages, toward elementary 
education as a whole in so far as it gives some insight into 
those phases of aim and procedure which have influenced the 
nature-study movement. 

In following the evolution of aim in the teaching of nature- 
study it may aid the story, if we sketch briefly the general 
condition of the people and their attitude toward elementary 
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education at the time nature-study was first introduced into 
the common schools. 

At the end of the first quarter of the past century, the 
period when nature-study was first seriously introduced into the 
schools 7 per cent of the people lived in cities while 93 per cent 
lived in the country and were occupied, to' a very large extent, 
with work which brought them into direct daily contact with a 
wide range of their nature environment. For two-thirds of the 
year the boys were kept at home hard at work plowing, plant- 
ing, hoeing, haying, harvesting, and caring for live stock. The 
girls were busy in homes with cooking, washing, house-cleaning, 
mending, knitting, sewing, and gardening; while both boys and 
girls roamed freely and widely in fields and woods seeking 
wild fruits, nuts, berries, and flowers, or fishing and hunting. 
Their methods of living kept them in direct contact with the 
common natural objects and phenomena about them. Quite the 
whole of their time was spent in some useful and essential 
activity; their moments of leisure were limited. 

At the close of the century 40 per cent of the people lived 
in cities engaged in occupations dominated by a social environ- 
ment and commercial influences, divorcing children from this 
direct, familiarizing contact with nature, and surrounding them 
with a home and vocational life so complex, or with a social 
organization and attitude such, as to give children little or no 
chance to take part in any of the ministering-to- family-needs 
activities. A large portion of the time of the children was un- 
occupied, and they were left more or less to their own devices, 
in an environment offering but little in the way of stimulating 
content and wholesome activity. The time spent by the country 
child with things and situations is spent by the city child in social 
play and sightseeing. It is true that just in proportion as leisure 
time increased, the school term increased ; but, as we shall show 
later, it did not put back into the lives of the children that which 
the city took out. 

Our common schools, at this period, did not take into 
account the educational values of this childhood experience and 
activity. It was not their aim to promote individual develop- 
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ment, and to aid the child to acquire that knowledge and power 
essential to the demands of everyday life. Their aim was to 
place the child in possession of the tools for acquiring knowledge 
and it was held that these tools were spelling, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, along with some incidental training in behavior, 
morals, and religion. People believed that once in possession 
of these tools of learning the whole world of knowledge could 
be brought to the foot of man. This one idea dominated the 
schools of the time; parents with a firm faith in it kept it con- 
stantly before their children stimulating them to effort. The total 
spirit of the period is well illustrated in the autobiographical 
statement of Edmund Stone in his reply to an inquiry as to how 
he acquired his education : 

I first learned to read; the masons were at work at your home. I ap- 
proached them one day and observed that the architect used a rule and com- 
pass, and I was informed that there was a science called arithmetic. I 
purchased a book and I learned it. I was told that there was another science 
called geometry. I bought the necessary books and I learned geometry. By 
reading I learned that there were good books of the kind in Latin. I bought 
a dictionary and I learned Latin. I learned also that there were good books 
of the kind in French. I bought a dictionary and I learned French. And 
this, my lord, is what I have done. It seems to me that we may learn every- 
thing when we know the twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 

It is plainly evident that the spirit abroad in the land was 
that of aggressiveness, of industry, of using leisure moments 
to acquire something which daily living did not immediately 
demand. When, in about 1827, it was recommended that geog- 
raphy be added to the common-school curriculum, it was strenu- 
ously objected to on the plea that it had to do with acquiring 
information, and that imparting information was not a function 
of the common schools. Later, however, the imparting of infor- 
mation became a dominant passion in teaching. 

By 1830, the period at which nature-study began to gain 
some headway in the common schools, the school curriculum had 
been enriched, in many places, especially in New England, by 
adding grammar, geography, and occasionally United States 
history. The atmosphere of the schoolroom is well summed up 
by Swett: 
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It was the office of the teacher to keep order and hear recitations. It 
was the duty of the pupils to memorize the textbook lessons and recite them 
without comment, or question. The end aimed at was the memorization of 
the textbook; in arithmetic sums were worked out by rule, and this was 
supposed to be the highest kind of discipline. 

This represents in a fair way the school atmosphere when 
nature-study entered. It did not enter as part of the system 
but as a thing aside; it got into the clutches of the system, 
however, later on. At this period there was abroad in the 
land a strong sentiment for training children in behavior and 
developing their religious feelings. The people recognized the 
instinctive interest of children in natural objects and phenomena ; 
they were fully aware of their insatiable curiosity, and of the 
ease, wonder, and delight with which they formed acquaintance- 
ship with each new thing. The dominant conception of the 
people, in their interpretation of nature, was that of special 
creation, and in this conception they found motive for the study 
of nature in the elementary schools. They contended that, by 
taking advantage of the spontaneous interests and pleasure which 
a child takes in his nature environment, he might be led the 
better to appreciate the wonders of creation and thus be led : 
"to more fully and reverently love and admire a Being who 
could and did create such wonderful things for the children 
of man." 

All natural history in the common schools was taught with 
this end in view, but none, unless it was astronomy, was calcu- 
lated to accomplish this purpose so effectively as that which 
treated of life. Most of the natural history lessons were in 
the form of stories to be read, and were mostly blendings of 
natural history, morals, and religion. The following from 
Lovell's Young People's Second Book (1836) is a fair example: 

THE HEN 

Of all the feathered animals, there is none more useful than the common 
hen. Her eggs supply us with food during her life, and her flesh affords us 
delicate meat after her death. What a motherly care does she take of her 
young ! How closely and tenderly does she watch over them and cover them 
with her wings; and how bravely does she defend them from every enemy, 
from which she would fly away in terror, if she had not them to protect. 
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While this sight reminds you of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, let 
it also remind you of the care which your own mother took of you during 
your helpless years, and of the gratitude and duty which you owe to her 
for all her kindness. 

Nature stood as a source from which to draw great moral 
and religious truths, and recognizing, as the people of the period 
did, childhood as the time for impressing these truths upon the 
race, it was but a logical result of their reasoning that the 
study of nature should find favor in the elementary schools. 
At the same time they contended that the students of the female 
seminaries, as mothers, would exert a controlling influence upon 
child life, and that with a knowledge of nature, and of the les- 
sons to be drawn from her, they would be the better prepared 
to guide the pupils during the impressionable years of their 
childhood. They argued that : 

The study of nature is a source of instruction and enjoyment from which 
no mind should be excluded, and least of all the minds which usually give 
direction to the propensities of early childhood, and which ought to be sup- 
plied with means for attaining ascendency over the dawn of character. 

In addition to the idea of leading children : "more fully to 
appreciate the Creator through an acquaintance with his won- 
derful works," popular sentiment considered the study of nature 
essential for children because of its pleasing and stimulating 
influence. "It is an inexhaustible source of innocent amuse- 
ment." "It satisfies childish curiosity." "It caters to the natural 
tendency of the mind to observe, compare, examine, classify, 
anything submitted to it." "It breaks up tendencies toward 
sedentary habits by inviting us to walk and breathe the pure air 
of field and hills." Yet these things were so far from their 
ideas of real education that the work was not to be looked upon 
as an essential part of school study. "The matter of natural 
history being one of gratification rather than an essential; the 
study should be looked upon as a matter of recreation." 

The total attitude of the advocates for natural history, dur- 
ing the period, is well summed up by Gould : 

Everything formed by the hand of the All-Wise Creator is worthy of 
our consideration, and we may derive from the contemplation of such objects 
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something to excite our wonder. But since man's necessities may all be 
supplied by a superficial knowledge of the history and qualities of a few 
articles, it has happened that the study of natural history, which embraces 
in its survey, every created thing, has never formed a branch of elementary 
education, and is found to have been cultivated only in the midst of pros- 
perity, and a state of advanced civilization Through the study of 

natural history we learn the use of created things I feel that I may 

safely recommend its study not only as a source of pure rational enjoyment, 
but as one of high moral power, and that no study is more likely to purify 
the affections, and to direct them to the great Author of 'nature, he only 
being worthy of adoration The study is largely a matter of relaxa- 
tion and gratification rather than one essential to supply the necessities of 
life; no one will be compelled to engage in it, and when pursued it will be 
done voluntarily and eagerly. 

It is difficult to catch more than a glimpse of what is actually 
passing between teachers and pupils in the schoolroom, but we 
soon meet the complaint that: 

The study is regarded as an accomplishment, like the study of the fine 

arts, too inapplicable to the sterner duties of ordinary study The 

system of utility and selfish views of immediate practical use comes into 
action. 

With the gradual rise of natural history in the common 
schools and in turning to the female seminaries to train the girls 
to carry on the work, as teachers and mothers, the study was 
wholly confined to botany on account of its being: "by far 
the most attractive, elegant, and precise study; so well adapted 
to the refinement of female education; and the subject of its 
study so universally admired." With this specialized turn given 
to the study in the upper schools, it not only became a study 
of botany, but people came to look upon this phase of natural 
history as especially adapted to the temperament of girls. This 
attitude is well expressed in the words of the period : 

Botany is peculiarly fitted for introduction into girls' schools; it is 
admirably adapted to the tastes, feelings, and capacities of females, as is 
well demonstrated by the fact that the majority of botanists are females. 
Boys are less easily interested in it, more apt to be careless and harsh in 
their treatment of specimens and too much attached to rude and boisterous 

sport Botany should be considered as a science of amusement; but 

with this strong recommendation, that it be acquired without stealing a 
single hour from more important studies. 
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It is easy to see that the general attitude, in both the lower 
and upper schools, as to the real educational value of the study 
was practically the same ; a wholesome pastime but not a serious 
and essential study. The introduction of the study into the 
schools gave rise to a demand for textbooks. This demand was 
met in 1836 by two books, Mrs. Lincoln's Botany, and Botany 
for Beginners. This last book was written in an attractive style, 
so far as relates to the purpose for which intended; being de- 
signed chiefly "for use of primary schools and for the younger 
pupils in the higher schools and seminaries." The author states 
in her preface: 

So much has, of late, been urged by those who take an interest in the 
subject of education, in favor of introducing the natural sciences in the 
common schools, that it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when 
plants and minerals will be as familiar objects in our district schoolhouses 

as the spelling book now is. 

Turning to the schoolrooms to note the actual teaching of 
natural history we find the range of study extremely limited. 
This does not seem to be so much the result of the feeling of 
inutility as from a feeling on the part of teachers of lack of 
proper facility for carrying on the work. The few books that 
existed, especially on animal life, were defective in that they 
were untruthful, fanciful, and were for the most part transla- 
tions of foreign books treating of objects outside of the pupil's 
environment, and did not serve to give him any introduction to 
the nature world about him. To add to the difficulties teachers 
looked upon the textbook as something to be memorized by the 
students. After about 15 years of struggle the work, of both 
types, where carried on at all, settled to a sort of a mechanical 
routine. In botany the work took on the form of plant analysis 
and classification. This type of work rendered the study too 
difficult for elementary schools, so that in the end the method 
of work excluded the study from the school which gave it 
initiative. 

It will be of interest to note as we go on how frequently 
it has happened that a study, introduced into the schools for 
the purpose of ministering to the normal needs of children, has 
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been turned about and used as an end instead of a means. The 
tone in educational discussion soon begins to change. Instead 
of telling of the realization of the purposes which lead to the 
introduction of nature teaching we find people declaring: 

From too great a want of elementary textbooks, and a greater want of 
proper instruction, the entrance to the domain of natural history is rendered 
disagreeable. The student is disgusted with its technicalities before his 
zeal is awakened to its curious facts. He attempts to study its theory and 

its theory is considered the end and aim of pursuit Take, for instance, 

the single branch of botany, as pursued in our schools it is usually a task. 
The student commits to memory page after page of some textbook so as to 
be able to tell the correct term of each organ of a plant without a single 
idea as to its economy. A specimen is put into his hands, and after being 
able to count the stamens, to determine without much hesitancy the size and 
form of the leaves, and by much trouble to discover through the manual 
the name — the mighty work is done. Pupils are now as wise as the in- 
structor, their labors and investigations must cease. 

As has been noted, the study took its initiative in the common 
schools because of what it promised in the way of wholesome 
physical, mental, and religious training. That direct contact of 
children with their nature environment would lead to a knowl- 
edge of the facts of nature was taken for granted. The work 
ended in an attempt to teach an organized fund of knowledge 
for its own sake. Although the study still led a desultory 
existence the cycle was in reality completed; its stages being: 
a recognition of the fact that children are instinctively interested 
in their nature environment ; that their reactions to these interests 
exert on them a strong growth influence — physically, mentally, 
spiritually; the school attempts to utilize this interest; knowl- 
edge is systematized; a textbook is written, teachers are trained 
through a textbook, they attempt to teach children by the same 
method, contact with nature is lost, spontaneous interests vanish 
from the schoolroom, the study becomes a mere matter of mem- 
orizing the system, public protest, exit the study either by 
neglect or expulsion. 

To say that this study was a complete failure would be con- 
trary to the testimony of some of the people who passed through 
and survived, and contended that they were greatly benefited by 
the work. 
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It is fair to say that it reached a few and not the masses, and 
that in its main purpose of utilizing and developing the intel- 
ligent interest of children in their nature environment it was a 
failure. The one thing which remains constant in each succeed- 
ing generation of children is that same restless interest in their 
nature environment; their desire to know plants, animals, min- 
erals, and all objects and phenomena about them; to roam the 
fields and woods, to pry about streams and ponds, and to ask 
questions about these things. The presence of this spirit is 
sufficient to insure a return of the schools to this same view- 
point regardless of the number of its failures. It is sufficient 
to insure our return in the present and the future until that time 
when we are able to grasp the elements which will bring about 
a blending of these instinctive interests with the aims, demands, 
and organization of the school. 

[To be continued) 



